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introduction  of  Spirits  and  divinities,  but  by  a  creative  genius,  an 
elevated  imagination,  and  an  eloquent  and  touching  simplicity.  It 
was  vanity  that  led  him  to  sully  his  pen  with  disgusting  obscenity, 
and  an  ostentatious  display  of  impiety,  and  to  flatter  himself  that 
a  happy  mixture  of  satire  and  wit  might  atone  for  their  turpitude, 
and  place  the  name  of  a  revolting  blasphemer  upon  a  level  with 
that  of  Ariosto.  It  was  vanity  that  tempted  him  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  his  countrymen,  by  ridiculing  the  established  worship,  and 
representing  those  by  whom  it  was  administered  under  the  odious 
character  of  hypocrites.  The  hostility  of  Voltaire  toward  the 
Christian  dispensation  is  rather  that  of  a  rival  than  of  a  philoso- 
pher. He  wished  to  overturn  it,  not  so  much  from  his  entertain- 
ing any  solid  objection  to  its  beautiful  theory,  or  doubting  the  mi- 
racles by  which  it  is  attested,  as  because  he  envied  the  glory  of  its 
divine  author,  and  even  hoped  to  be  able,  if  Christianity  was  abo- 
lished, to  introduce  in  its  place  a  system  of  moral  indulgence  of 
which  he  might  become  the  pontiff  and  patriarch. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  push  the  subject  farther.  The  French 
Revolution  has  furnished  the  most  satisfactory  comment  upon  the 
Grand  Experiment  of  the  philosophers;  and  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  no  person  in  future,  unless  actually  labouring  under 
mental  derangement,  will  attempt  to  govern  mankind  by  simple 
reason,  unassisted  by  the  light  of  revelation.  No;  it  is  religion 
alone  that  has  authority  to  silence  the  clamours  of  interest,  to  con- 
troul  the  sensual  appetites,  and  to  fetter  the  turbulence  of  ambition. 
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"\\/"HEN  a  system  of  opinions,  either  new,  or  apparently  so,  is 
*  *  formally  laid  before  the  world,  no  judgment  can  be  formed 
respecting  its  merits,  till  the  whole  has  been  attentively  considered : 
but  when  philosophical  opinions  come  to  us  cursorily  scattered 
through  volumesof  miscellaneous  poetry,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  their  merits  will  be  so  fairly  tried.  The  premises  being  some- 
times not  at  all,  and,  perhaps,  never  formally  laid  down,  the  con- 
clusion appears  to  rest  on  little  authority;  in  this  page  the  reader  is 
startled  with  one  peculiar  idea,  in  the  next  with  another,  and  between 
both,  perhaps,  traces  no  connexion.  Thus  he  proceeds  nearly 
through  the  book,  still  ignorant  of  its  characteristic  features ;  his  va- 
nity is  mortified,  and,  forgetting  that  his  ignorance  should  injustice 
prevent  his  forming  any  judgment,  he  suffers  it  to  be  the  very 
vol.  xi.  no.  xxi.  m  groundwork 
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groundwork  of  his  condemnation.  Or  if  towards  the  conclusion, 
he  should  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  general  theory,  the 
previous  disgust  is  in  most  instances  so  strong,  that  he  feels  no 
inclination,  with  the  new  light  he  has  acquired,  to  reperuse  the 
volume.  ', 

That  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  poetical  friends  (or,  to  use  a  col- 
loquial title,  the  Lake  Poets)  have  suffered  in  the  judgment  of 
the  world  from  this  circumstance,  we  cannot  but  believe ;  and  we 
lament  that  no  one  of  them  should  have  stated  briefly  and  plainly 
to  the  public  the  nature  of  their  poetical  theory.  .  We  lament  this 
the  more,  because,  though  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  erroneous  in 
parts,  on  the  whole  we  think  it  contains  truth  enough  for  all  the 
purposes  of  poetry,  and  in  its  effects  must  be  beneficial  to  all  the 
noble  and  gentle, affections  of  the  heart.  Without  undertaking  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  we  will  yet  venture  a  few  remarks,  which 
may  help  us  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  work  before  us. 

To  a  profound  admiration  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  our  ear- 
lier poets,  the  authors  of  the  system,  on  which  we  are  remarking, 
appear  to  have  united  much  of  metaphysical  habit,  and  metaphy- 
sical learning.  This  admiration  was  not  of  the  kind  which  displays 
itself  in  the  conventional  language  of  criticism;  it  was  real,  prac- 
tical and  from  the  heart ;  it  led  to  ceaseless  study,  to  imitation 
of  its  objects.  Analysing  by  metaphysical  aids  the  principles  on 
which  these  great  men  exercised  such  imperial  sway  over  the 
human  heart,  they  found  that  it  was  not  so  much  by  operating  on 
the  reason  as  on  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  We  mean  that  it 
was  not  so  much  by  argument,  or  description,  which  the  reason 
acknowledged  to  be  true,  as  by  touching  some  chord  of  associa-  \ 
tion  iu  the  mind,  which  woke  the  imagination  and  set  it  instantly  j 
on  a  creation  of  its  own.  An  example  or  two  will  make  this  clear. 
In  the  parting  speech  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  we  admire  consum- 
mate prudence  and  beautiful  expression,  and  there  the  labour  and 
the-  enjoyment  of  the  mind  ceases;  but  when  Gertrude  says  of 
the  frantic  Hamlet — 

'  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 
His  silence  will  set  drooping' 
"beautiful  as  the  description  is,  the  mind  does  not  rest  there ;  a 
thousand  ideas  of  a  gentle,  placid,  and  affectionate  nature  rise, 
within  U3  in  a  train,  which  we  seem  ourselves  to  have  created 
and  arrayed.     Once  more— in  the  following  passage  from  Milton, 
every  reader  of  taste  will  admit  that  he  is  very  differently%affected 
by  different  parts  of  it,  and  that  the  difference  solely  results  from 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  some  lines,  and  its  repose 
in  others. 
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. .  .;  '  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  th&t  forsaken  dies,         , 

.    The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freck'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attir'd  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  their  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  "wears! 

It  was  evident  in  fact,  that  the  latter  process  must  be  for  more 
delightful  to  the  mind  than  the  former ;  as  in  the  one  case,  how- 
ever we  may  instructed  and  improved,  we  are  still  conscious  of 
our  inferiority;  we  stand  as  pupils  before  our  master,  and  advance 
not  a  single  step  beyond  the  limit  which  he  marks  for  us.  But  in 
the  other,  it  is  our  master,  indeed,  who  presents  us  with  the  key  of 
Paradise,  but  we  ourselves  open  the  gate,  all  our  wanderings  are 
unconstrained,  and  we  find  beauties,  and  trace  likenesses  with  all 
the  delight  of  original  composition.  It  is  true,  that  a  closer  ana- 
lysis' would  shew  that  in  this  apparent  freedom  we  are  in  fact  fol- 
lowing a  prescribed  direction :— but  the  restraint  which  is  neither 
seen  nor  felt  is  in  fact  no  restraint. 

In  so  far  then  as  metaphysical  inquiry  led  them  to  this  con- 
clusion, it  did  them  good  service  ;  and  no  one  who  has  read 
Mr.  Alison's  beautiful  Essays  on  Taste,  will  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  true  theory  of  poetic  delight.  Beyond 
this  point  metaphysics  (prompting,  indeed,  at  times  peculiar  beau- 
ties) were  on  the  whole  dangerous  companions ;  and  from  the 
habits  of  making  every  mental  emotion  the  subject  of  analysis 
have  resulted,  we  think,  most  of  the  defects  which  continue  to 
impede  their  progress  to  popular  favour. 

It  is  observed  of  Marivaux,  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  that, '  II 
ne  donne  pas  le  resultat  de  son  observation,  mais  l'acte  meme  de 
l'observation.'  The  remark  will  apply  to  our  Poets ;  minute  in 
their  analyses  and  analysing"  the  minutest  emotions ;  preferring, 
indeed,  from  the  greater  skill  required  in  the  task,  to  trace  to  their 
causes  the  slight  and  transient,  rather  than  the  strong  and  perma- 
nent feelings  of  the  mind,  they  have  too  often  become  not  so  much 
the  painters  of  nature  as  the  commentators  upon  her. 

By- this  method  they  have  sacrificed  the  chance  of  general  popu- 
larity for  the  devoted  admiration  of  a  few ;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  alternative  was  entirely  at  their  option.  But  still  we  think  the 
choice  a  faulty  one;  the  majority  of  mankind  are  little  conversant  m, 
metaphysical  pursuits ;  whereas  it  should  be  at  least  a  principal  ob- 
ject of  poetry  to  please  generally,  and  it  is  one  of  the  highest  boasts 
of  genius  that  its  strains,  like  the  liturgy  of  our  church,  are  not  too 
high  for  the  low  and  simple,,  nor  yet  too  low  for  the  wise  and 
learned. 
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But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  whether, 
from  the  continual  habit  of  studying  these  slighter  emotions,  cer- 
tain results,  having  a  tendency  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  philo- 
sophy, do  not  of  necessity  follow.  For  first  it  seems  likely  that  the 
heart  itself  would  become  more  susceptible  of  emotion  from  slight 
causes  than  those  of  the  generality  of  men;  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
mind  of  the  artist,  or  the  connoisseur,  will  receive  the  most  exqui- 
site delight  from  parts  of  a  production,  which  leave  the  common 
observer  in  a  state  of  indifference.  Now  though  it  may  be  desi- 
rable that  a  picture  should  contain  some  of  these  latent  beauties, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  artist  who  built  his  fame  entirely  upon 
them  must  resign  his  claims  to  genius  for  the  reputation  of  mere 
science,  and  can  never  aspire  to  the  praise  of  being  a  perfect 
painter. 

Again,  such  a  study  long  continued  can  scarcely  fail  of  attach- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  importance  to  the  emotions  so  raised, 
than  they  merit.  Whatever  we  dwell  upon  with  intenseness  and 
ardour  invariably  swells  in  our  conception  to  a  false  magnitude ; 
indeed  this  is  implied  by  the  very  eagerness  of  our  pursuits ;  and 
if  this  be  true  with  the  weed,  the  shell,  or  the  butterfly,  it  is  evi- 
dent how  much  more  strongly  it  will  apply,  where  the  study  (as 
must  be  the  case  with  all  studies  conversant  about  the  operations 
of  the  soul)  unites  much  of  real  dignity  and  importance  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  build  the  exaggerations  of  partial  fondness.  The 
native  of  a  flat  country  gradually  swells  his  mole-hills  to  moun- 
tains ;  no  wonder  then  if,  by  constantly  beholding,  and  deeply  feel- 
ing the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  their  own  lakes,  Mr.  Coleridge  and 
his  friends  have  learned  to  invest  every  part  with  a  false  appear- 
ance of  greatness  ;  if,  in  their  eyes,  every  stream  swells  to  a  river, 
every  lake  to  an  ocean,  and  every  headland,  that  breaks  or  orna- 
ments their  prospect,  assumes  the  awful  form  of  a  giant  promon- 
tory. But  what  is  still  worse,  the  habitual  examination  of  their 
own  feelings  tends  to  produce  in  them  a  variation  from  nature  al- 
most amounting  to  distortion.  The  slight  and  subtle  workings  of 
the  heart  must  be  left  to  play  unobserved,  and  without  fear  of  ob- 
servation, if  they  are  intended  to  play  freely  and  naturally  ;  to  be 
overlooked  is  to  be  absolutely  restrained.  The  man  who  is  for 
'  ever  examining  his  feet  as  he  walks  will  probably  soon  move  in  a 
stiff  and  constrained  pace  ;  and  if  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
to  discover  the  nature,  order  and  cause  of  our  slighest  emotions, 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  they  will  operate  in  their  free 
course  or  natural  direction. 

Now  if  we  are  justified  in  any  of  these  suppositions,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  to  a  lage  portion  of  mankind  the  views  of  nature  ex- 
hibited by  the  Lake  Poets,  and  their  own  feelings  with  the  excite- 
/   '  ment 
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ment  of  them,  should  often  appear  strained,  and  even  fictitious. 
The  majority  of  their  readers  have  passed  glow-worms  and  bird's- 
nests,  celandines  and  daisies,  without  any  emotion  lively  enough 
to  be  remembered;  and  they  are  surprized,  unfairly  perhaps,  but 
not  unnaturally,  that  so  much  sensation  should  be  attributed  to 
so  trifling  a  cause.  They  lose  their  fellowship  of  feeling  with  the 
poet,  and  are  therefore  at  the  best  but  uninterested  by  the  poem. 

Another  source  of  peculiarities  in  the  poets  under  considera- 
tion is  the  particular  warmth  and  energy  of  their  feeling  in  the 
contemplation  of  rural  scenery.  They  are  not  the  tasteful  ad- 
mirers of  nature,  nor  the  philosophic  calculators  on  the  extent  of 
her  riches,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  plans;  they  are  her  humble 
worshippers.  In  her  silent  solitudes,  on  the  bosom  of  her  lakes, 
in  the  dim  twilight  of  her  forests,  they  are  surrendered  up  pas- 
sively to  the  scenery  around  them,  they  seem  to  feel  a  power,  an 
influence  invisible  and  indescribable,  which  at  once  burthens  and 
delights,  exalts  and  purifies  the  soul.  All  the  features  and  ap- 
pearances of  nature  in  their  poetical  creed  possess  a  sentient  and 
intellectual  being,  and  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon  the 
hearts  of  her  worshippers.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than 
this  feeling,  but  it. is  the  misfortune  of  this  school  that  their  very 
excellences  are  carried  to  an  excess.  Hence  they  constantly  at- 
tribute not  merely  physical,  but  moral  animation  to  nature. 
Ocean  has  an  heart  and,  as  might  be  expected  in  consequence,  all 
the  passions  of  love,  pride,  joy,  &c;  the  moon  is  at  one  time 
merciful,  at  another  cruel,  at  one  time  loves,  at  another  hates; 
and  the  waves,  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  music  of  the  sky  are  all 
friends  to  the  mariner.  These  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  common-places  of  poetry ;  to  say  that  a  river  kisses  its 
banks,  or  that  the  sea  embraces  an  island  are  but  metaphors  bor- 
rowed from  physical  appearances,  and  bear  a  broad  difference 
from  passages  in  which  an  inanimate  being  performs  an  external 
action  in  obedience  to  some  internal  feeling. 

To  an  extension  or  rather  a  modification  of  this  last  mentioned 
principle   may   perhaps   be    attributed   the   beautiful   tenet   so 
strongly  inculcated  by  them  of  the  celestial  purity  of  infancy. 
*  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,'  says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  a 
passage  which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  power  of  imaginative 
poetry;  and  Mr.  Wilson,  on  seeing  an  infant  asleep,  exclaims: — 
*■  Thou  smil'st  as  if  thy  thoughts  were  soaring 
To  heaven,  and  heaven's  God  adoring. 
And  who  can  tell  what  visions  high 
May  bless  an  infant's  sleeping  cycf 
The  tenet  itself  is  strictly  imaginative;  its  truth,  as  matter  of  phir 
losophy,  may  well  be  doubted  j  certainly  in  the  extent  in  which 
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they  take  it,  it  does  not  rest  on  Scripture  foundation,  and  may 
seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  mother,  who, 
in  the  wayward  fretfulness  of  her  infant,  finds  constant  exercise 
for  that  unweariable  love  which,  seemingly  on  this  very  account, 
the  Eternal  Wisdom  has  so  wonderfully  implanted  in  her  breast. 
Still,  however,  we  hold  that  in  poetry  that  may  be  allowed  to  be 
true  which  accords  with  general  feeling. 

There  are  yet  a  few  points  of  no  common  importance  to  be 
noticed,  in  which  we  scruple  not  to  rank  the  Lake  Poets  above 
all  that  have  gone  before  them.  In  their  writings  the  gentle  and 
domestic  virtues  of  an  affectionate  heart  are  uniformly  exalted 
above  the  splendid  and  dangerous  heroism  which  has  been  too 
generally  the  theme  of  other  poets.  In  their  writings  women  are 
drawn,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  lofty  yet  meek;  patient  and  cheer- 
ful ;  dutiful,  affectionate,  brave,  faithful,  and  pious ;  the  pillars 
that  adorn  and  support  the  temple  of  this  life's  happiness. 

'  Playful  and  artless,  on  the  summer  wave  • 

Sporting  with  buoyant  wing,  the  fairy  scene 
With  fairest  grace  adorning;  but  in  woe, 
In  poverty,  in  soul-subduing  toils, 
Jn  patient  tending  on  the  sick  man's  bed, 
In  ministerings  of  love,  in  bitterest  pangs 
Faithful  and  firm;  in  scenes  where  sterner  hearts 
Have  cracked,  still  cheerful  and  still  kind.' 

Lastly,  love  is  purified  from  the  grossness  of  passion ;  it  is  idle 
to  say,  that  this  is  an  unattainable  exaltation;  all  models  should 
be  perfect,  though  man  remains  imperfect,  that  in  striving  to 
reach  what  is  impossible  we  may  attain  to  what  is  uncommon. 
Love,  with  the  Lake  Poets,  becomes  what  he  should  be,  a  devout 
spirit,  purifying  the  soul,  and  worshipping  God  most  in  his  most 
beauteous  or  his  most  noble  work. 

It  would  not  impair  the  authority  of  the  preceding  remarks  were 
we  to  admit  that  they  do  not  apply  with  precisely  the  same  force  to 
the  writings  of  all  the  Lake  Poets.  It  appears  -to  us  that  chance 
or  a  congenial  mode  of  thinking  has  brought  into  intimate  con- 
nection minds  of  very  distinct  powers  and  peculiarities.  Thus  a 
school  of  poetry  has  arisen  of  which  all  the  members  agree  in 
some  points,  but  differ  in  others;  and  even  where  they  agree  in 
Icind  they  sometimes  differ  in  degree.  In  examining  their  writings, 
therefore,  we  are  to  expect  a  general  resemblance  in  all,  which  yet 
shall  be  neither  so  strong  nor  universal  as  to  obliterate  a  peculiar 
character  in  each.  Mr.  Southey,  for  instance,  appears  to  us  more 
active,  and  playful,  than  those  with  whom  his  name  is  here  asso- 
ciated: metaphysical  enough  to  gratify  the  vanity,  without  fa-. 
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tiguing  the  attention,  of  the  common  reader  ;  rather  sweetly  de- 
veloping the  virtues  of  the  heart,  than  curiously  untwisting  the 
subtleties  of  the  mind ;  diffusing  over  his  whole  picture  a  colour- 
ing more  grateful  arid  soothing,  but  less  contrasted  with  strong 
light  and  shade ;  more  delightful  and  amiable,  more  curious  and 
excursive,  butH  on  the  whole,  perhaps  possessing  less  of  that 
touching  and  irresistible  power  which  incidentally  redeems  the 
wilder  eccentricities  of  his  friends. 

We  now  turn  to  the  poem  which  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding 
remarks,  in  which  we  think  the  defects  and  the  beauties,  which, 
have  been  noticed  as  characteristics  of  the  school  will  be  found 
to  be  strongly  exemplified. 

The  Marquis  Valdez,  a  nobleman  residing  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Grenada,  has  two  sons,  Alvar  and  Ordonio,  of  whom  the  first  be- 
ing betrothed  to  Teresa,  an  orphan  ward  of  his  father,  departs 
on  his  travels.  At  their  parting  Teresa  had  bound  round  his  neck 
her  own  portrait,  with  a  solemn  promise  from  him 

'That  save  his  own,  no  eye  should  e'er  behold  it 
Till  his  return.' 

Ordonio,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  Teresa,  had  been  an 
unperceived  witnes^  of  this  interview,  and  when,  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  Alvar's  return  was  expected,  he  sends  three  Mores- 
coes  to  waylay  and  assassinate  him.  To  Isidore,  one  of  the  three, 
whose  life  he  had  spared  in  battle,  he  states  that  the  man  they 
are  to  murder  is  betrothed  to  a  lady  whose  affections  were  placed 
on  himself,  and  whose  honour  had  been  surrendered  to  his  pas* 
sion  ;  he  informs  him  also  of  the  picture  and  particularly  insists 
on  that  as  the  assurance  of  his  death.  Alvar  meets  the  assassins, 
and  fights  so  bravely  as  to  compel  them  to  a  parley ;  he  offers 
Isidore  his  purse,  which  is  rejected,  he  then  exclaims, 

'  I  have  a  brother,  and  a  promised  wife, 
Who  make  life  dear  to  me  ;  and  if  I  fall    , 
That  brother  will  roam  earth  and  hell  for  vengeance. 
There  was  a  likeness  in  his  face  to  yours. 
I  ask'd  his  brother's  name  :  he  said  Ordonio, 
Son  of  Lord  Valdez!  I  had  well  nigh  fainted. 
At  length  I  said,  (if  that  indeed  I  said  it, 
And  that  no  spirit  made  my  tongue  its  organ,) 
That  woman  is  dishonoured  by  that  brother, 
And  he  the  man  who  sent  us  to  destroy  you. 
Pie  drove  a  thrust  at  me  in  rage.     I  told  him 
He  wore  her  portrait  round  his  neck.     He  looked,  , 
Aye,  just  as  you  look  now,  only  less  ghastly  I 
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At  length,  recovering  from  his  trance,  he  threw 
His  sword  away,  and  bade  us  take  his  life — 
It  was  not  worth  his  keeping.' 

The  discovery  overcomes  the  spirit  of  Alvar  ;  he  surrenders  the 
pledge,  which  had  lost  its  value,  and  promises  absence  and  secrecy. 
Meantime  his  fate  is  variously  reported,  and  Ordonio,  assured  of 
his  death  by  the  picture,  roams  the  seas  in  a  pretended  search  of 
him,  and  returns  with  an  account  of  his  having  been  lost  in  a 
storm.  He  then  professes  his  love  for  Teresa,  who  still  cherishes 
a  romantic  hope  of  A lvarV  safety,  and  feels  the  strongest  aversion 
to  Ordonio.  Some  time  elapses,  during  which  Alvar  serves  under 
'  the  heroic  Maurice'  in  Belgium,  and  is  taken  prisoner.  Upon 
his  release,  he  detennines  to  return  home,  still  feeding  a  visionary 
hope  that  Teresa  may  be  innocent,  and  determining,  at  all  events, 
to  awaken  remorse  in  the  breast  of  his  brother.  At  this  point  the 
drama  opens.  Alvar  lands  in  Grenada  disguised  as  a  Morescoe 
chief,  and  meets  Teresa  on  the  sea  shore ;  he  converses  with  her 
without  disclosing  himself,  believing  her  innocent,  yet  convinced 
that  she  is  married  to  Ordonio.  At  this  interview  was  present 
Alhadra,  the  wife  of  Isidore,  who  had  cOme  to  solicit  Ordonio  to 
rescue  her  husband  from  the  Inquisition  by  attesting  his  Chris- 
tianity ;  Ordonio  consents,  and  Isidore  is  released.  He  is  then 
desired  by  his  benefactor  to  assist  him  in  convincing  Teresa  of 
Alvar's  death.  He  is  to  act  the  part  of  a  wizard,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  solemn  scene  of  enchantment,  to  produce  the  picture  as  the 
last  thing  which  Alvar  grasped  in  death.  Isidore  declines  the 
task,  and  recommends  the  stranger,'  who  has  already  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  sorcerer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ordonio  visits 
Alvar,  who  agrees  to  perform  the  part,  and,  in  receiving  instruc- 
tions, becomes  fully  assured  of  Teresa's  innocence,  and  that  she 
is  still  unmarried.  The  scene  commences  with  mysterious  music 
•and  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  but,  at  the  conclu- 
sion, instead  of  the  portrait,  is  presented  the  picture  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Alvar.     Ordonio  has  just  time  to  exclaim, 

— '  the  traitor  Isidore  !' 

when  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition  rush  ih.  Valdez  and  Ordo- 
nio are  freed,  but  Alvar  is  committed  to  a  dungeon  as  a  dealer  in 
magic.  Ordonio  now  determines  on  the  death  of  Isidore  and  the 
stranger.  He  lures  the  former  to  a  cavern  and  kills  him.  He  re- 
turns to  execute  his  revenge  on  the  .stranger,  who  had  just  been 
visited  and  recognized  by  Teresa.  An  animated  scene  ensues,  in 
which  Alvar  discovers  himself,  and  rouses  in  Ordonio  the  strongest 
feelings  of  remorse.  In  the  midst  of  his  agonies  Alhadra  enters 
with  a  band  of  Morescoes  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  husband, 
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and,  after  some  parley,  on  an  alarm  of '  Rescue  and  Valdez,'  stabs 
Ordonio.  She  has  just  time  to  retire,  when  Valdez  appears  at 
the  head  of  the  armed  peasantry,  and  the  play  concludes. 

There  is  enough  of  incident  and  interest;  events  follow  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  though  there  is  room  for  sentiment, 
it  is  not  made  to  supply  the  place  of  incident,  or  to  bear  the  bur- 
then of  the  play.  Neither  is  there  any  deficiency  of  marked  and 
accurately  drawn  character.  Isidore  is  invested  with  the  virtues 
and  vices,  which  are  so  often  found  allied  in  the  same  mind,  when 
oppression  compels  to  habitual  deceit,  when  the  moral  principles 
are  unsettled;  consenting  at  one  time  to  be  an  assassin  through 
gratitude,  yet  at  another  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  a  compara- 
tively innocent  artifice,  when  he  had  found  himself  once  deceived 
by  his  benefactor.  Alhadra  too  possesses  some  decisive  features, 
exhibiting,  as  women  often  must  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  adversity,  many  of  the  virtues,  many 
of  the  faults,  and  none  of  the  graces  of  the  female  character; 
faithful  to  her  husband,  watchful  over  her  children,  but  implacable 
to  her  enemies.  Her  character  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  citing 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  strong  powers  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
possesses  in  depicting  the  mind  under  feelings  of  the  most  acute 
agony.  She  is  describing  her  state  of  mind  on  discovering  the 
murder  of  her  husband  : 

I  stood  listening 

Impatient  for  the  footsteps  of  my  husband  ! 
Naomi. — Thou  calledst  him  ? 
Alhadra. — I  crept  into  the  cavern  ; 

^Twas  dark  and  very  silent,  (wildly)   What  saidst  thou? 

No,  no,  I  did  not  dare  call  Isidore, 

Ijest  I  should  hear  no  answer.     A  brief  while 

Belike,  I  lost  all  thought  and  memory 

Of  that  for  which  I  came  !     After  that  pause, 

P  heaven  !  I  heard  a  groan,  and  followed  it; 

And  yet  another  groan,  which  guided  me 

Into  a  strange  recess — and  there  was  light, 

A  hideous  light — his  torch  lay  on  the  ground ; 

Its  flame  burnt  dimly  o'er  a  chasm's  brink.    , 

I  spake,  and  whilst  I  spake,  a  feeble  groan 

Came  from  that  chasm  !    It  was  his  last!  his  death-groan! 
Naomi. — Comfort  her,  Allah  ! 
Alhadra.— \  stood  in  unimaginable  trance 

And  agony  that  cannot  be  remembered, 

Listening  with  Jwrrid  hope  to  hear  a  groan  ! 

But  I  had  heard  his  last — my  husband's  death-groan. 

Ordonio  however  is  evidently  the  poet's  favourite,  and  we  think 
}ie  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.    It  is  difficult  to  qelect  any  one 
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passage,  which  will  give  a  full  idea  of  the  various  yet  not  incon- 
sistent peculiarities  of  his  character;  they  are  collected  only  (and 
this  we  think  a  merit)  from  a  perusal  of  the  whole  poem.  In  the 
following  extract,  however,  where  he  is  preparing  himself  for  the 
murder  of  Isidore,  he  draws  the  prominent  features  of  his  charac- 
ter, omitting  at  the  same  time  the  brightest  traits  of  it.  The  scene 
is  in  the  cavern. 

Ordonio. — One  of  our  family  knew  this  place  well, 

Isidore. — Who?  when,  my  Lord? 

Ord. — What  boots  it,  who  or  when  ? 
Hang  up  thy  torch. — I'll  tell  his  tale  to  thee. — 
He  was  a  man  different  from  other  men, 
And  he  despis'd  thein,  yet  rever'd  himself. 

Isid. — What,  he  was  mad  ? 

Ord. — All  men  seem'd  mad  to  him! 
Nature  had  made  him  for  some  other  planet, 
And  press'd  his  soul  into  a  human  shape 
By  accident  or  malice.     In  this  world 
He  found  no  fit  companion. 

Isid. — Alas,  poor  wretch  ! 
Madmen  are  mostly  proud. 

Ord. — He  walk'd  alone, 
And  phantom  thoughts  unsought  for  troubled  him. 
5    .    Something  within  would  still  be  shadowing  out 
All  possibilities;  and  with  these  shadows 
His  mind  held  dalliance.     Once,  as  so  it  happened, 
A  fancy  cross'd  him  wilder  than  the  rest : 
To  this,  in  moody  murmur  and  low  voice, 
He  yielded  utterance,  as  some  talk  in  sleep. 
The  man,  who  heard  him— 

Why  didst  thou  look  round  ? — 

Isid. — I  have  a  prattler  three  years  old,  my  Lord  ! 
In  truth  he  is  my  darling.     As  1  went 
From  forth  ray  door,  he  made  a  moan  in  sleep — 
But  I  am  talking  idly — pray  proceed  ! 
And  what  did  this  man?/ 

Ord. — With  his  human  hand 
He  gave  a  substance  and  reality 

To  that  wild  fancy  of  a  possible  thing —  i 

Well,  it  was  done ! — (then  very  wildly) 

Why  babblest  thou  of  guilt  ? 
The  deed  was  done,  and  it  passed  fairly  off. 
And  he  whose  tale  I  tell  thee— dost  thou  listen? 

Isid. — I  would,  my  lord,  you  were  by  my  fireside, 
1      I'd  listen  to  you  with  an  eager  eye, 
'  .   •    Tho'  you  began  this  cloudy  tale  at  midnight. 
But  1  do  listen— pray  proceed,  my  lord. 

Ord. 
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Ord. — Where  was  I  ? 

Isid. — He  of  whom  you  tell  the  tale — 

Ord. — Surveying  all  things  with  a  quiet  scorn, 
Tam'd  himself  down  to  living  purposes, 
The  occupations  and  the  semblances 
Of  ordinary  men — and  such  he  scem'd. 

To  this  heartless  suspicion  and  contempt  of  all  men,  he  unites 
a  certain  degree  of  generosity  and  honour;  and  when  he  finds 
Isidore  armed  and  prepared  to  meet  him,  he  joyfully  exclaims : 

*  Now  this  is  excellent,  and  warms  my  blood  ! 
Wy  heart  was  drawing  back  ;  drawing  me  back 
With  weak  and  womanish  scruples.     Now  my  vengeance 
Beckons  me  onward  with  a  warrior's  mien, 
And  claims  that  life,  my  pity  robb'd  her  of. — 
Now  will  I  kill  thee,  thankless  slave,  and  count  it 
Among  my  comfortable  thoughts  hereafter.' 

He  strikes  us  as  bearing  in  many  points  a  strong  resemblance  . 
to  the  murderer  of  the  lamented  Perceval ;  in  his  moral  madness 
framing  a  new  code  of  action,  in  which  he  is  self -constituted  judge 
and  executioner,  and  by  which  the  most  dreadful  acts  of  vengeance 
stand  justified  of  guilt;  feeling  indeed  at  times  the  tortures  of 
unperverted  conscience,  yet  neither  terrified  nor  subdued,  and 
angry  at  the  weaknesses  of  a  nature,  which  he  deems  unworthy  of 
him. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  Ordonio ; 
but  we  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  characters,  because  they  are 
either  slightly  drawn,  or  are  in  themselves  rather  interesting  and 
amiable,  than  strongly  marked  or  original.  But  we  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  a  defect  in  the  composition  of  the  play.  No  scene, 
to  be  natural,  should  be  exclusively  filled  with  prominent  charac- 
ters ;  indeed  these  are  qualities  which  may  be  said  to  exist  only  by 
comparison,  and  certainly  cannot  have  their  due  effect,  unless 
they  are  relieved  by  contrast. 

To  the  merits  of  incident  and  character,  we  have  to  add  the 
chann  of  a  rich  and  glowing  poetry.  Indeed  in  all  that  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge writes  are  to  be  observed  a  loftiness  and  purity  of  sentiment, 
a  picturesque  conception  of  imagery,  and  a  luxuriance  of  fancy, 
which  make  us  regret  that  he  has  so  much  abused  his  endow- 
ments.   The  following  description  is  highly  poetical : 

'  The  morning  of  the  day  of  our  departure 
We  were  alone :  the  purple  hue  of  dawn 
Fell  from  the  kindling  east  aslant  upon  us, 
And  blending  with  the  blushes  on  her  cheek, 
Suffus'd  the  tear-drops  there  with  rosy  light; 
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There  seem'd  a  glory  round  vs,  and  Teresa 
The  angel  of  the  vision.' 

There  is  something  of  uncommon  richness  and  wildness  of 
fancy  in  the  following  speech  of  Teresa : 

— '  There  are  woes : 

III  barter'd  for  the  garishness  of  joy. 

If  it  be  wretched  with  an  untir'd  eye, 

To  watch  those  skiey  tints,  and  this  green  ocean  j 

Or  in  the  sultry  hour,  beneath  some  rock, 

My  hair  dishevelled  by  the  pleasant  sea-breeze, 

To  shape  sweet  visions,  and  live  o'er  again 

All  past  hours  of  delight.     If  it  be  wretched 

To  watch  some  bark,  and  fancy  Alvar  there, 

To  go  through  each  minutest  circumstance 

Of  the  blest  meeting,  and  to  frame  adventures 

Most  terrible  and  strange,  and  hear  him  tell  them  j 

And  if  indeed  it  be  a  wretched  thing 

To  trick  out  mine  own  death-bed,  and  to  imagine 

That  I  had  died,  died  just  ere  his  return ! 

Then  see  him  listening  to  my  constancy, 

Or  hover  round,  as  he  at  midnight  oft 

Sits  on  my  grave,  and  gazes  at  the  moon ; 

Or  haply  in  some  more  fantastic  mood, 

To  be  in  Paradise,  and  with  choice  flowers 

Build  up  a  bower,  where  he  and  I  may  dwell, 

And  there  to  wait  his  coming!     O  my  sire, 

If  this  be  wretchedness,  what  were  it,  think  you, 

If  in  a  most  assured  reality 

He  should  return,  and  see  a  brother's  infant 

Smile  at  him  from  my  arms!' 

Highly,  however,  as  we  think  of  the  merits  of  the  Remorse,  we 
confess  we  are  rather  surprized  that  it  should  ever  have  been  popu- 
lar on  the  stage.  The  plot  has  radical  errors,  and  is  full  of  impro- 
babilities. It  is  improbable,  that  Teresa  should  not  recognise 
Alvar ;  it  is  improbable,  that  neither  Ordonio  nor  Isidore  should 
discover  him;  it  is  improbable,  that  Alhadra  should  have  been  able 
to  collect  her  band  of  Morescoes  in  so  short  a  time ;  it  is  impro- 
bable, that  she  should  have  penetrated,  undiscovered,  with  them, 
to  the  dungeon  in  the  castle;  it  is  still  more  improbable,  that  she 
should  escape  with  them,  unmolested,  when  Valdez  and  his  pea- 
santry must  have  been  in  the  very  entrance.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable awkwardness  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot;  between  the 
closing  of  each  act  and  the  opening  of  the  following  one,  more  of 
the  action  is  carried  on,  than  it  is  possible  by  any  stretch  of  imngi- 
nation  to  suppose  natural.  We  do  not,  however,  build  upon  those 
trrors  our  opinion,  that  the  play  is  not  likely  to  keep  possession  of 
the  stage.     We  know,  that  in  the  illusion  of  splendid  scenery,  and 
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(he  bustle  of  representation,  greater  defects  than  these  may  well 
be  overlooked;  but  we  think  that  the  great  merits  of  the  Re- 
morse  are  precisely  those  which  in  representation  would  be  neg- 
lected, or  ill  understood  by  the  majority  of  spectators.  The  cha- 
racter of  Ordonio  is  the  masterly  conception  of  an  original  mind, 
but  to  be  duly  appreciated  it  must  be  not  merely  seen,  but  studi- 
ed: it  is  strongly  marked  with  the  metaphysical  habits  of  the 
author;  and  the  parts  must  be  compared  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  whole,  before  we  can  enter  into  the  poet's  own  ideas  of 
Ordonio. 

Again,  the  poetry,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  strongly  as  it  appeals 
in  many  parts  to  the  heart,  is  yet  too  frequently  of  a  lofty  and  ima- 
ginative character,  far  removed  from  the  ready  apprehension  of 
common  minds.  We  consider  the  invocation  to  be  appropriate 
and  happy:  and  aided  by  music,  scenery,  and  the  solemn  feelings 
that  naturally  arise  on  such  occasions,  we  can  conceive  that  the 
whole  effect  must  have  been  awful  and  imposing;  but  how  few  of 
the  audience  would  comprehend  at  a  single  hearing  poetry  so  full 
of  mysterious  and  learned  allusion,  as  the  following ! 

With  no  irreverent  voice,  or  uncouth  charm 

I  cull  up  the  departed.     Soul  of  Alvar, 

Hear  our  soft  suit 

Since  haply  thou  art  one  ' 

Of  that  innumerable  company, 

Who  in  broad  circle,  lovelier  than  the  rainbow, 

Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion, 

With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard: 

Fitliest  unheard!  For  oh  ye  numberless 

And  rapid  travellers,  what  ear  unstunn'd, 

What  sense  unmaddened  might  bear  up  against 

The  rushing  of  your  congregated  wings!     [Music. 

Even  now  your  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head. 

Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands 

That  roar,  and  whiten,  like  a  burst  of  waters, 

A  sweet  appearance,  but  a  dread  illusion 

To  the  parch'd  caravan,  that  roams  by  night. 

And  ye  build  up  on  the  becalmed  waves 

That  whirling  pillar,  which  from  earth  to  heaven 

Stands  vast  and  moves  in  blackness,  &c. 
Throughout  the  play,  the  reader  who  is  at  all  conversant  with 
Shakspeare  will  perceive  the  author's  ardent  admiration  of  the 
father  of  the  English  drama.  Mr.  Coleridge  is,  however,  no  ser- 
vile copyist;  in  general  his  imitation  is  of  that  judicious  kind 
which  is  felt  every  where,  and  seen  no  where,  a  likeness  of  the 
whole,  rather  than  a  copy  of  any  part;  in  some  instances,  however, 
by  boldly  venturing  to  try  his  strength  with  his  great  master,  he 
''forces  us  to  a  comparison  of  particular  passages  which  is  not 
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favourable  to  him.    The  imitation,  for  example,  of  Hamlet's  pic- 
ture of  his  father  and  uncle,  though  not  without  some  beautiful 
lines,  appears  to  be  the  effort  of  an  injudicious  and  mistaken 
ambition.     Should  we  even  allow,  that  in  any  instance  of  this  sort 
Mr.  Coleridge  had  equalled  the  parallel  passage  in  Shakspeare, 
tins  would  not  in  any  way  affect  bur  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the 
two  poets.     It  is  one  thing  to  invent,  another  to  imitate;  it  is  one 
thing  as  by'  inspiration  to  throw  out  a  bright  passage,  which  shall 
become  a  text  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  for  ever,  and  another  to 
study  that  passage,  to  enlarge  its  beauties,  to  supply  its  defects,  to 
prune  its  luxuriancies,  and  thus  at  length  produce  a  faultless  copy 
of  an  imperfect  original.     Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  often  guilty  of 
this  fault ;  he  has  in  general  rather  given  us  the  character,  than  the 
features  of  Shakspeare.     For  these  and  many  other  excellences, 
which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  noticing,  we  will  venture  to 
recommend  the  Remorse  to  our  readers.    We  are  confident  of  its 
success  in  the  closet,  we  wish  we  could  be  as  sanguine  of  our  own, 
when  we  exhort  Mr.  Coleridge  to  a    better  application  of  the 
talents,  which  Providence  has  imparted  to  him.     He  has  been 
long  before  the  public,  and  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  ability 
proportioned  rather  to  what  he  is  supposed  capable  of  perform- 
ing, than  to  any  thing  which  he  has  accomplished.     In  truth,  if 
life  be  dissipated  in  alternations  of  desultory  application,  and  ner- 
vous indolence,  if  scheme  be  added  to  scheme,  and  plan  to  plan, 
all  to  be  deserted,  when  the  labour  of  execution  begins,  the  greatest 
talents  will  soon  become  enervated,  and  unequal  to  tasks  of  com- 
parative facility.      We  are  no  advocates  for  book-making,  but 
where  the  best  part  of  a  life,  and  endowments  of  no  ordinary 
class  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquiring  and  digesting  of  informa- 
tion on  important  subjects,  it  is  neither  accordant  with  the  duty  of 
a  citizen  to  his  country,  nor  the  gratitude  of  a  creature  to  his  Maker, 
to  suffer  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  perish.    We  remember  the  say- 
ing of  the  pious  Hooker, /that  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life  of  God 
for  any  other  reason  but  to  live  to  finish  his  three  remaining  books 
of  Polity.'     In  this  prayer  we  believe  that  personal  views  of  fame 
had  little  or  no  concern  ;  but  it  is  not  forbidden  us  to  indulge  a 
reasonable  desire  of  a  glorious  name  in  the  aftertime. 


Art.  XIII. — History  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands ;  contain- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Government,  Laws,  and  Religion  ;  the 
Manners,  Ceremonies,  and  Character  of  the  Inhabitants ;  and 
demonstrating  the  Importance  of  these  valuable  Islands  to  the 
liritish  Empire.     London ,     1813. 
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